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GREAT DAY FOR THE BOYS 
OF BRAMCOTE 

Ill London to see the C N priiiteil 

ARTHUR MEE WAS AN OLD BOY OF THEIR SCHOOL 


^ PARTY of more than 30 schoolboys recently came from 
Bramcote, Notts., to visit the Amalgamated Press printing 
works at Southwark. They came to see how the Children’s 
Newspaper is produced, as other school parties do from time 
to time. But for these boys the visit was of more than usual 
interest; indeed, they toured the works with an almost 
proprietorial air, as if their own school magazine were coming 
off the press. For Arthur Mee, founder of the Children’s 
Newspaper, was an Old Boy of their school. 


As a result of educational 
developments in Nottinghamshire, 
there is slight disagreement about 
whose “ Old Boy ” Arthur Mee 
rightly is. Two schools now 
jealously claim association with 
him. 

Arthur Mee tvent to school in 
Stapleford. In his time it was a 
village, today it is a busy town 
of 50.000 people. And as industry 
began to transform tjis place, so 
the one village school had -to be 
enlarged to keep pace with the 
growing population. 

NEW SCHOOL FOR THE BOYS 

After the hist war, pressure on 
classroom space became so great 
that it was decided to separate 
the boys and girls, and build 
another school cn a parkland site 
two miles away at Bramcote. 

At first it was expected that the 
boys would remain at Stapleford; 
but in 1948 they were transferred 
to the new Bramcote Hills 
Secondary Modern school. This 
is a fine building with a curved 
frontage of 100 feet, a music-room, 
metal-work shops, library, and a 
theatre and gy-mnasitim and 
claimed to be second to none in 
the country. The school at Staple- 
ford, enlarged and modernised, but 


retaining the original building in 
which Arthur Mee spent his 
schooldays, was renamed the 
Arthur Mee Secondary Modern 
-Girls' School. 

Newly-built schools with up-to- 
date classrooms and equipment arc 
admirable; but they have to start 
without any feeling for tradition. 

ARTHUR MEE PRIZE 

Bramcote Hills decided that.they 
v/cre entitled to one link with the 
past as a corner-stone on which to 
build further traditions. This was 
the association with Arthur Mee. 
In his will Arthur Mee had left 
a bequest to bis old school to pro¬ 
vide an annual prize for the boy 
with the best all-round record. 

The bequest said “ boy." and the 
boys maintained that the prize 
should go with them to Bramcote 
Hills. This was agreed, and in 
compensation Mrs. Mee and her 
daughter gave the girls of Staple- 
ford a be-iutiful silver rose bowl 
to be asvarded each year to the 
House which wins' most di.stinc(ion. 

The boys at Bramcote lost no 
lime in establishing their own 
records and customs to give the 
school a good start. They won 
the local football cup three years 
in succession, and two of the boys 


broke county records for throwing 
the javelin and putting the shot. 

The staff at Bramcote have 
already laid down a principle of 
practical education. To sec “ history 
in the making ” is the policy of 
Mr. Roberts, the history master, 
who brought the party to visit 
the C N printing works. 

Instead of setting essays on their 
outings, Mr. Roberts believes in 
issuing the boys with a question¬ 
naire beforehand, so that they 
know what to look for; and then 
they complete the form on return 
to school. Unfortunately, in the 
case of the C N visit, he was rather 
forestalled because each boy was 
given all the answers in a souvenir 
booklet explaining the many pro¬ 
cesses that go to the printing and 
production of the Children's News¬ 
paper. 

SEEING THE WORKS 

After tea and cakes in the 
canleen, the boys were split into 
small groups for the' tour of the 
printing works. They saw' articles 
set ii^ type by compositors tapping 
at keyboards similar to typewriters. 
Each key on the linotype machine 
releases a brass mould of the 
appropriate letter until a whole 
line is complete and ready to cast 
—a “line of type”—from molten 
m'ctal. 

In the Process Department the 
boys saw a line-drawing for a 
serial story photographed onto a 
glass negative. This was then 
placed on a zinc plate coated with 
a sensitive, acid-resisting solution, 
which hardened where the light of 
a powerful arc lamp penetrated 
the negative. The rest of the 
solution was washed off. and the 
plate immersed in nitric acid which 
ate away the bare metal and left 
the design protected by the 
hardened solution, standing in 
relief as a “ line block " ready for 
printing. 

PICTURE INTO DOTS 

In another section of Ihe depart¬ 
ment they saw “half-tone" blocks 
being made. This process is used 
for the reproduction of photo¬ 
graphs and “wash " draw'ings of 
light and shade, instead of lines. 
The lialf-tone illustration was 
photographed through a reticle— 
a screen of fine lines crossing at 
right angles—which splits up the 
picture into a honeycomb of small 
dots like the photographs on this 
page. 

The boys also saw columns of 

- Contilined on pa«o 2 



An interested group round one of the many machines in the process 
engraving department 



Child of the Year 

This attractive portrait of cight-ycar-old Nigel Moore of 
Watford won liini the title, Child of the Year, in a national 
competition arranged by the Institute of British Photo¬ 
graphers. Altogether there were 5000 entries . for this 
competition. 


TOYS GAIOOE 0i\ lOAX 

No child need ever be short of 
toys in Los Angeles. It has 49 
Toy Loan Centres from which 
children can borrow all types of 
games and toys, from jigsaw 
puzzles to models of jet planes. 
Those on loan can be exchanged 
for other toys. 

Marks are awarded to the chil¬ 
dren for taking care of the toys 
and a certain number of marks 
qualify them as Honour 
Borrowers. 

This title enables the holders to 
choose more expensive items—in¬ 
cluding bicycles. 

STOWAWAY MONKEY 

When a crate of South 
American bananas was opened at 
Basle, Switzerland, the other day, 
a young monkey sprang out. A 
large pile of banana skins inside 
the crate showed how the animal 
had been able to survive during 
its voyage across the, Atlantic. The 
monkey is now being cared for 
in the local zoo. 


OVERBOARD FOR 
SIX HOURS 

All Norway has been talking of 
the amazing rescue of Svein 
Brimo, a 15-year-old deckhand on 
the Norwegian ship Belkarin. The 
ship was sailing through the Red 
Sea at night when Svein slipped 
and fell overboard. Nobody heard 
his calls for help. 

He swam for a long time until 
he was tired and wanted to give 
up. “But I thought of my 
family at home in Norway,” he 
said afterwards. “I prayed to 
God to help me and I began to 
feel sure that my ship would come 
back.” 

The Belkarin sailed on for 27 
miles before the crew realised that 
Svein was missing. Immediately 
the captain turned his ship and re¬ 
traced his course. Hours later, 
when the captain was on the point 
of giving up the search, the crew 
heard shouts for help; a boat was 
lowered and Svein was saved. He 
had been alone in the water for 
six hours. 
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Brothers in harmony 

Eric, Robert, and Richard Tomlins inaLe a recorder trio at 
Christchurch Primary School, Virginia Water, Surrey. 


WORKSHOP OF JAMES WAH 


Tools used in his old age by 
James Walt, the great pioneer of 
the slearh engine, are on view at 
the Science Museum in South 
Kensington. They are displayed 
in a replica of the garret workshop 
where this great engineer carried 
on his research until he was 83— 
many years after his historic im¬ 
provements to the steam engine. 

All is arranged as he left it in 
his “den ” at the house in Heath- 
field, near Birmingham, to which 
he retired in 1800, the door, win¬ 
dow, and floorboards of the actual 
tvorkshop arc included in the 
Science Museum exhibit. 

The tools include two sculpture¬ 
copying machines, the last thing he 
invented, and a lathe, all treadle- 
driven, as well as' many small 
ic'pis, his old leather apron, plaster 
busts, and a travelling trunk con¬ 
taining the school books of his 
younger son, Gregory Walt. 

He was actually working at his 


sculpture-copying machine in the 
year he died, 18I9„ and he sent 
copies of the busts he made to his 
friends, saying that they were the 
“work of a young artist just enter¬ 
ing on his eighty-third year.” 

Imaginative young people at his 
workshop today may picture him 
as Sir Walter Scott described him; 
“An alert, kind, benevolent old 
man, his talents and fancy over¬ 
flowing on every subject.” 


BOTTLE POST 

Two North Skelton boys, 
Michael Boothby and Roger Bar- 
wick, have sent letters to a German 
boy living near Bremen. In July 
they had thrown a bottle with a 
note inside into the sea at Whitby 
and was found by the German 
boy's father on the Isle of Sylt. 

Although the bottle had been in 
the water over a month, the 
addresses were still readable and 
so a correspondence began. 


THEY SAW THE C N PRINTED 


Continued from page 1 

type and blocks made up into 
pages and locked in metal frames 
known as “chases.” These were 
then taken into a department 
which makes the printing plates. 
First, a damp sheet of papier 
mache is laid over the type forme 
and subjected to high pressure, 
thus becoming a mould. The 
mould is then hardened and from 
it metal plates are cast and curved 
to fit the cylinders of the rotary 
press. 

The actual printing, with the 
exciting whirr of the press and the 
smell of printer’s ink, provided the 
thrilling climax of the tour. 

“How much paper is there in 
that roll?” a boy shouted above 
the noise, 

“It’s five miles long,” he was 
told. 

Faster than the boys could walk 
from one end of the machine to 
the other, that huge roil of 
paper was turning into copies of 
Children’s Newspaper, ready for 
despatch to ail parts of the world. 


In an endless belt the paper 
travelled at high speed between 
rollers which stamped it with the 
impression of inked plates. For 
a second or two there was a 
glimpse of pages set out in a 
double strip, and then this was cut 
into separate pages, folded, _and 
ejected from the machine in neatly 
stacked quires. 

Most of the party voted this the 
most fascinating spectacle of the 
tour, although some had been par¬ 
ticularly attracted by the magnifi¬ 
cent sepia art plates which, in 
passing, they had noticed being 
printed for a new edition of 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 

Armed with presentation copies 
of the C N, straight from the press, 
the boys climbed into their bus to 
start their journey back to Notting¬ 
hamshire. One of them, it was 
noticed, had a very personal 
souvenir. He had persuaded a 
compositor to set up his name in 
type, and he was energetically 
stamping the impression on the 
back of his hand 



tiy Ihfj C fsJ Pre33 Oaisepy 
Ccrrsiponiicn: 


- Under a bill before Parliament 
rural schoolchildren , in Scotland 
will be able to occiipy empty,seats 
in school buses free of charge 
The walking limit now. before 
the bill becomes law, is two miles 
for the iinder-eights and three 
miles for older children. Living 
within these distances from school 
they c.'iiinot have a free seat, even 
though buses pass them with seats 
available. . 


The other day Lord Mathers 
told the House of Lords:-“My 
recollection of my oWn schooldays 
in the country is that those 
(children) who lived the farthest 
from the school were at the end 
of the term found to have put 
in the best attendances.” 

Some had to walk four miles to 
school—and Lord Mathers, who 
rose to high position in the State, 
was contrasting this with what 
happens now. 

filVE-AND-TAKE 

I have mentioned before the 
wisdom, and sometimes the pic¬ 
turesque language, to be found 
buried in reports of international 
cortferences. 

At Geneva in October M. Pinay, 
French Foreign Minister, said as 
he opened the conference; 

“We should from the outset 
make every effort to avoid the all- 
too-natural and easy temptation 
to make long speeches. A con¬ 
ference is not a succession of un¬ 
interrupted monologues in which 
each is content with presenting his 
own point of view while turning a 
deaf ear to that of the others. 


“It must be a series of give- 
and-take dialogues, in the course 
of which a human contact is 
established and maintained.- thus 
making it possible to put oneself 
in the other man's place and lo 
understand him.” 

This advice is of universal 
application. We should do well 
to take it to heart. 


BIGHTS OF 5I.Ps. 

All present and former mem¬ 
bers of Cabinets are Privy 
Counsellors, and this means that 
at any given time several 'arc ip 
the Commons chamber. 

There has been some discussion 
about their rights as against those 
of non-Privy Counsellor M.P.s in 
debates and during Question 
Hour. 

From this it appears that when 
an ordinary M.P. asks a question 
he should—as Mr. .Speaker said— 
be allowed to hunt his own hare. 
But if he needs help a Privy 
Counsellor, being senior and per¬ 
haps more expert, should come 
to his aid. 


TEN-M.P.H. LIFTS 

London’s fastest lifts are to be 
installed in a new City building 
known as Bucklersbury House. 
There are 17 lifts in all and 
“express” service from the 
ground to the top (thirteenth) 
floor will take 12 seconds—an 
actual average speed of a little 
under ten ni.p.h 


T/is Ch//dren’s Newspaper, December I/, /■7-j 


News from Everywliere 


There will be no third-class 
carriages on British Railways after 
next June—only first and second 
ckis-s. Fares will not be affected. 

A Russian newspaper corres¬ 
pondent in India recently spent 
three hours 35 minutes telephon¬ 
ing a story from Poona to Delhi. 

Clothing, footwear, and vitamin 
capsules, to the. value of £35.000, 
have been sent by New Zea¬ 
landers to Pakistan flood victims. 


From north to south 



Britt and Karsti Stahla are twins 
and tlieyJ)Oth work as air-hostesses 
on the Srandinavian .Airlines Sys¬ 
tem route whielr (Tosses the Novlli 
Pole. Here they are seen in trad¬ 
itional eo.-tijine during a sieht- 
sefdrig \'i.-il to Boine. 


POPULAR PONIES 

Shetland ponies are popalai 
Christmas presents in the United 
Slates. Sixty-five of them were 
shipped across the Atlantic in the 
Anchor Line's Eucadia. 

Ten tax otficials from Oslo have 
come to this country to be 
trained in British income ta,\ 
methods. P.A.Y.E. is being intro¬ 
duced in Norway in 1957. 

Children of 58 schools in 
Toronto have collected 60,000 
books for Canadian Servicemen 
overseas. 

r.ADY TO THE RESCUE 

Armed only with a . walking 
stick, Mrs. Jane Boyce of Ruislip. 
Middlesex, drove off a bull which 
was attacking a farmer. 

The United Stales Navy’s 
atontic-powered submarine 

Nautilus has travelled 25,000 miles 
without refuelling. 

One thousand police recruits in 
New York will patrol their beats 
in heated cars instead of on foot 
as their winter overcoats are not 
yet ready. 

BIG BEN HEARD IN U.S. 

Big Ben is now heard striking 
the hour in San Francisco. A re¬ 
cording of the chimes is being 
used at the Pacific National Bank. 

The doors! »i» of a . house at 
Witchampton, Dorset, has just 
been identified as the tooth of a 
mammoth which lived some 
250,000 years ago. 



. . . and this is so simple—just make 
sure he gets his Haliborange every 
day. Because even the healthiest 
children need Haliborange to protect 
them from winter ills. 

“That lovely Haliborange” will keep] 
them lively and happy all the year 
round. See they get some every day. 


Haliborange is pure 
Halibut Liver Oil and 
Orange Juice. It is rich 
in Vita?ninsA, CandD. 


At all chemists, priced j/6 


Haliborange 


MADE BY ALLE.N' & IIANBURYS LIMITED, LONDON 
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Her last voyage was from the lake to the lawn 


The good ship Ticonderoga will 
sail no more, but visitors are still 
able to go aboard her. 

The Ticonderoga is the last of 
the American side-wheel steamers 
which plied on the beautiful and 
historic waters of Lake Champlain, 
a famous tourist resort between 
the States of Vermont and New 
York. 

Now tlie old vessel lies two 


miles from the lake, at the Shel- 
burn Museum in Vermont, sur¬ 
rounded by smooth lawns instead 
of water. 

Moving the steamer from the 
lake proved to be quite a prob¬ 
lem. A dyke had to be built and 
the Ticonderoga floated in over a 
big cradle. Ne.xt, the water was 
pumped out, leaving the steamer 
resting on its support. 


Then started a slow 45-day 
journey over fields and roads to 
the Museum. The cradle, hauled 
by a steam winch, moved on 
specially-built rails. 

The Ticonderoga now lies near 
another relic from Lake 
Champlain, the Colchester Light¬ 
house, once visited by thousands 
of tourists. It is seen on the left 
of the picture above. 


BIRDS WnilOBT NESTS 

Most birds, large and small, 
start life in a nest of sorrie kind, 
but not so the graceful little white 
tern which lives on tiny Norfolk 
Island in the Tasman Sea, midway 
between Sydney and Auckland. 

Every November thousands of 
little white terns ■ arrive to rear 
their families high Up on the tops 
of the pine trees. They make no 
nests, but each bird chooses a hori¬ 
zontal branch with a little recess, 
such as a knot-hole, and lays a 
single egg in it. 

On hatching out, the lonely 
chick sits tight in the same'spot 
until its wings grow, clinging to 
the branch with the claws of its 
webbed feet. 

The parent birds feed it w'ith 
tiny fish, until at last the youngster 
can take off from the treetop and 
follow the older birds out to sea. 


POST OFFICE PLEA 

In the ten days before Christ¬ 
mas the Post Office will have to 
handle over 700 million letters and 
cards and 15 million parcels. 

This avalanche of mail puts a 
tremendous strain on the staff. 
And this strain will be even 
greater if you leave your posting 
until the last days. 

To be certain of having your 
Christmas mail delivered in time, 
parcels should be posted before 
December 19, and letters by 
December 21. 

P.S. Remember, please, clear 
addresses and careful packing. 

TUNNEL FOiTrOTTERDAM 

The old Meuse bridge at Rot¬ 
terdam is to be replaced by a 
tunnel, to be completed in about 
four or five years. It will carry 
both road traffic and the main 
Rotterdam-Dordrecht railway line. 



WIGWAMS 100% 

NYLON 


PURE 

HEAVY 

strong collap¬ 
sible allov 
frame. No 
centre pole. 



Plus 

116 

P.iiP. 


^'ill stand anywhere 
indoors or outdoors, no pegs 
required. Shelters 4-5 children. 
Can bo converted into a Siec-ping tent in 
moment. An Ideal Xmas Gift. 
FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CNll) 
149 Kilbvirn High Rd., Ztondou, N.'W.O. 
Caliers icelcotne. Monej/ refund guarantee. 
C.O.D. extrav 


Books for Christmas! 

Bring your Dad to the finest 
EXHIBITION & SALE 

CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 

from Britain and 
many other lands 

COLLET’S 
BOOK GALLERY 
44 Museum St., London, W.C.l. 
DECEMBER 5th-3]st 
Daily 11 a.m.^6 p.m. Sals 4 p.m. 


TWO INTO ONE WON’T GO 

Nottinghamshire has a parish 
without people. It is Meeting, 
near Newark, an area of farmland 
and gravel workings. 

In the 1931 census there were 
six "inhabitants, but now there are 
none. So Besthorpe, the neigh¬ 
bouring parish, thought it would 
be a good idea to combine both 
parish meetings. But under the 
Local Government Act of 1933, 
two parish meetings may only 
amalgamate where a m.ajority of 
both agree. 

And one of the parties to this 
agreement is missing. 


Boy with a hawk 



Sixtccn-year-old Ian Doc has 
special permission to take his 
tame goshawk with him w^hilc 
lie does his lessons at Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 
-- 

HELICOPTER TO CONTROL 
TRAFFIC 

Helicopters may soon be used 
to control traffic and make the 
roads safer in Ontario. Successful 
experiments have been made with 
these machines hovering just 
above the main road from 
Toronto to Buffalo. Drivers could 
hear the police instructions from 
the loudspeakers above, even with 
their car windows closed. 


1 • HOLIDAY JOBS 

Many students .will be earning 
money during their Christmas 
vacation. Over 1000 have already 
obtained jobs in London Through 
the National Union of Students. 

Some will help to sort and de¬ 
liver the Christmas mail. Others 
will work as porters on the rail¬ 
ways. More than 100 medical 
students from St. Thomas’s 
Hospital are again to help at 
Maiden Lane Yard, near King’s 
Cross Station, where the raiiway- 
men call them “St. Tom’s shift.” 

Seventy-three students taking 
part in a London traffic census 
will be paid fourpence a minute 
for a half-hour ' “stint.” Van 
driving is another popular job, 
and there will be volunteers to act 
as “guinea-pigs” at the Common 
Cold Research Station at 
Salisbury. 

But foreign students in Britain 
seem to prefer baby-minding jobs 
—at £3 a week with keep. 


THE STORY OF BIBBIES 

Perhaps the best-known picture 
ever painted by a British artist is 
Bubbles, by Sir .John Millais. It 
has just been shown in the Art in 
British Advertising Exhibition, 
held in London, and the full story 
of it was told in a booklet issued 
for the occasion. 

The boy in the picture was 
Willie James, son of Lord Justice 
William James and his wife Etfie. 
the painter’s eldest daughter. 

Millais sold the painting to Sir. 
William Ingram of the Illustrated 
London News for £2400, and it 
first appeared as a colour supple¬ 
ment to that paper in 1887. In 
the meantime it was acquired by 
a soap firm for .£2000 and with the 
substitution of a cake of soap for 
a broken plant pot it was used by 
them for the widely-known ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The original is how insured for 
£4000. And the boy in that pic¬ 
ture, now Admiral Sir William 
James, will be 74 next week. 


CLUE OF THE KING’S 
HEAD 

A farmer wais pulling down a 
wall of his house in Montgomery¬ 
shire when he found an undated 
silver shilling with the head of 
Charles 1 on it. 

The shilling bore no.date but it 
had an anchor mint-mark. And 
this was the clue. For there were 
only two years in which this mark 
was used, 1628 and 1638. Until 
1637 the king was usually por¬ 
trayed wearing a ruff. On this 
coin he is shown wearing a collar. 
So the date of the coin could be 
decided as 1638. 


BIG ORDER FOR 
BRITAIN 

Natural gas from Alberta will be 
carried to Vancouver and the 
United States through pipes. And 
a steel company at Stockton-on- 
Tees has just secured a contract 
for them worth 12 million 
Canadian dollars (£4,300,000). 

■ This is believed the biggest 
single order ever gained by Britain 
in Canada and is for 67,000 tons 
of 30-inch pipes, 40 feet long. 


' CHANGING THE^ 
TYPEWRITER 

Everyone who uses a type¬ 
writer will be interested in the 
American Government’s tests 
with a new kind of typewriter key¬ 
board. 

It is said that with the present 
83-year-old arrangement— 

Q W E R T Y U 1 O P 
ASDFGHJKL 
Z X C V B N M 

the left hand does most of the 
work, 57 per cent. 

But with the arrangement of the 
new keyboard— 

P Y F G C R L 
AOEUIDHTNS 
Q J K X B M W V Z 

the right hand does most of the 
work, 56 per cent. 

The average typist works at 
about 50 words per minute, but 
it is believed that the rearranged 
system may increase speeds by as 
much as 35 per cent. 



Just to remind you 
that it is 
circus 
time 
again 


Lewandowski, Uie Stilt Walkci 
from the Bertram Mills Circus, 
gives a cheery wave to remind us 
all that circus time is here again.. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Robinson Crusoe honoured 


DECEMBER 11, 1885. LARGO, 
FIFE—In this little town on the 
coast of Fife a bronze statue was 
unveiled today to commemorate 
the deeds of the man known 
throughout the world as Robinson 
Crusoe. 

The real Robinson Crusoe—the 
young man Daniel Defoe used as 
the prototype for his famous 
novel—was Alexander Selkirk, a 
Largo man who was marooned 
on the desert island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

The statue, standing near the 
hite of the cottage where he was 
born in 1676, represents him in his 
familiar costume of skins. His 
hand is raised to his brow and he 
gazes across the sea. 

As a boy Alexander had always 
wanted to go to sea, and after a 
quarrel with his brothers he left 
home and joined the crew of a 
sailing vessel, Cinque Ports. As 


the result of another quarrel the 
officers of the vessel put him on 
the island and left him there. 

Selkirk was alone there for four 
years and four months. As 
winter approached he built two 
huts and, despairing of ever being 
found, settled down in his own 
little kingdom. The island 
abounded in goats, and hunting 
became his chief pastime. He 
tamed some of the goats and also 
cats to be his companions. From 
old iron hoops he fashioned 
knives. 

Once he managed to attract the 
attention of a* passing ship, but 
when he' discovered that it was 
■Spanish he had to go into hiding 
until it had passed. At last he 
was rescued by a British ship. . 

The statue, the work of Mr. 
T. .S. Burnett, was unveiled at to¬ 
day’s ceremony by the Countess 
of .Aberdeen. 


King Janies of Scots dies 


DECEMBER 14, 1542. FALK¬ 
LAND—King James V of Scot¬ 
land died here today in his 
palace. 

He was only 30 but he had been 
in ill health for some time, and 
it is said that the shameful defeat 
of his army at Solway Moss last 
month did much to speed his death. 

He was a popular monarch with 
his people, and was widely known 
for his habit of wandering alone 
through the countryside in simple 
clothes, talking with anyone with¬ 
out revealing his identity. 

He even did this in Paris, soon 
after his first marriage—to 
Madeleine, daughter of Francis of 
France. But when he visited the 


shops the boys in the streets 
pointed at him. His poor. French 
had betrayed him! 

The new sovereign of Scotland 
is a child of only six days old., the 
Princess Mary, who v/as born at 
Linlithgow on December 8. 

The story goes that when the 
news of her birth was brought to 
the sad and dying King Jame.s he 
declared: “It came with a lass; 
irvvill go with a lass.” By which 
he meant that the Stuart dynasty, 
which had begun w'ith Marjory, 
daughter of Robert Bruce, would 
end with this girl Mary, 

(The yoiiiti’ Princess hccaine the 
iU-fmed Aftiry, Queen of Scots.) 


Boston Tea Party 


DECEMBER 16, 1773. 

BOSTON—Some 50 armed men 
disguised as Mohawks tonight 
boarded three British merchant¬ 
men in the harbour here and 
threw overboard their whole 
cargoes of 400 chests of tea. 

The deed was a gesture against 
the British Government’s decision 
to force the import of tea upon 
the colony of Massachusetts, and 
it followed a large protest meeting 
held by the colonists in the old 
South Church. 

To save the finances of East 
India Trading Company the 


British Government had decided 
to relieve it of customs duty on 
its tea imports into the Colonies. 
The opponents of British rule in 
the American Colonies have des¬ 
cribed this decision as an attack 
on their liberties. 

Traders here h.ave been warned 
that if they accept cargoes of tea 
their shops and houses will be 
destroyed. The rebels are dis¬ 
playing posters declaring that tea 
should be treated as a “plague” 
and that anyone attempting to un¬ 
load it would be “unworthy to 
live.” 


HOW TO GET A NEW 
VBLLAGE HALL 

Farmers in and around the 
village of Little Beck near Whitby 
are building their own village hall. 
They are saving £5000 by doing 
the bricklaying and general build¬ 
ing work themselves. 

The same problem is being 
solved, though in a different way, 
at Necton, Norfolk. - : . 

There, a farmer, Mr. E. Spfatt, 
has offered 30 acres of land for. 
growing sugar beet if the people 
of the village will provide the 
seed and manure, and voluntary 
labour. Proceeds from selling the 
beet will go towards the £3000 
needed to provide a’ new village 
hall. 


Picasso in wax 



At tlio I’aris waxworks the final 
touches are put to the bust of 
the great Spanish painter Pablo 
Picas.so. - 


RADIO AND TV 
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SCHOOL TELEVISION 


ON THE WAY 


kjci IDOLS television has been a 
long time in coming, in spite of 
tests in 1952, but now fhe BBC 
has decided to start an experi¬ 
mental service in 1957. 



Miss Enid I.ovc 


First Atlempts 

JFirst attf.mits widens its scope 
in BBC Childien’s Hour on 
.Saturday. Up till now the pro¬ 
gramme has been limited to 
separate Regions, but for Ihis 
special Christmas edition. David 
in London will be calling up 
Trevor in Manchester and Kalh- 
lecn in Glasgow to introduce 
young artists who will be heard 
along with newcomers in London. 

The Queen at 
Loiitlon Airport 

\i^7iiKN the Queen visits London 
Airport on Friday afternoon 
to open the new terminal build¬ 
ings, her arrival and the inaugural 
ceremony will be televised by the 
B B C and also broadcast in the 
Light Programme. 

Next day TV’s .Saturday Night 
Out will be a visit to the Airport 
to see how passengers and their 
baggage are embarked on the 
long-distance airliners, ' 

Puppet who hecame 
a hoy 

]Most people know Pinocchio 
through the famous cartoon 
film. Beginning on Christmas Eve, 
Commercial Television is to tell 
the miraculous history of the 
string puppet that became a boy 
in a live show from New Cross 
Empire. There will be three in¬ 
stalments. 

On Christmas Eve, too. Where 
the Rainbow Ends will be tele¬ 
vised from the Royal Festival 
Hall. 

On the loneliest spot 
in the world 

^J^herc can hardly be a lonelier 
spot on earth than Rockall 
Island, the rock jutting out of 
the sea in the Outer Hebrides. 
On Saturday James Fisher is to 
describe with pictures in BBC 
Television how Rockall was 
anne.xed last September. 

James Fisher was the only 
civilian member of a party of 
four who w'ere lowered to. a tiny 
ledge on the rock by helicopter. 


About 250 secondary schools 
all over the country will be 
equipped with sets and. to begin 
with, there will be two half-hour 
T V lessons a week, probably ex¬ 
tended to one a day. The world 
Around Us, dealing with current 
affairs, will be one subject; 
another will be science. 

In charge of schools television 
will be Miss Enid Love, who was 
headmistress of the County Girls’ 
Grammar School at Wokingham, 
Berks., before becoming assistant 
head of BBC sound schools 
broadcasting in 1951. Last year 
Miss Love spent four months 
studying the production of educa¬ 
tional T V in the United States 
and Canada. 

Soon after the start. Miss Love 
hopes school TV will include 
dramatised history lessons and 
outside broadcasts. 


When is a wall 
not a wall? 

(^b\N you tell the dilference in 
television between actual 
I4ih-ceniury stonework and a 
piece of imitation scenery? You 
can try‘on Sunday evening when, 
for the second year running, the 
boys of Chetham's Hospital. Man¬ 
chester, will be seen in their end- 
of-term carol singing. 

TV Producer Willuim Cave is 
having to build an c.xtra wall for 
a programme set and hopes it 
will not be distinguishable from 
the stonework of this ancient 
baronial hall. 

Ever since 1655 the Chetham 
Hospital boys have sung their 
annual carols in Tudor costume. 

.Sunday’s programme will be 
televised direct to the Continent 
and a film recording will be sent 
to America. 


Cinderella without the 
funny men 

(J'lNDtZRELLA is to be “ de- 
pantomimed,” if I may coin a 
word, for a dramatised version of 
the familiar story in the Light 
Programme next Tuesday. There 
will be no Dames or any other 
comedians. 

The man behind this move for 
fairy tales unadorned is Roy 
Plomley, who runs Desert Island 
Discs. When 1 talked to him he 
had just completed the production 
of Cinderella as a straightforward 
story. 

“Cinderella doesn’t need any 
comic embroidery,” he said. “ As 
it stands it is one of the loveliest 
stories in the world, and I’ve jirst 
put it on paper from memory,” 

Plomley’s sternest critic was his 
seven-year-old ilaughter Almond. 

“You’ve got it wrong, daddy,” 
.she said, after he had read the 
first p.age to her, “The Prince is 
on horseback, yet you’ve made 
him step over a stile.” 

She caught him a second time 
over Cinderella’s arrival at the 
Ball. "You can’t have her name 
announced at the door,” said 
Alniond. “Everyone would then 
know who she was.” 

Eric Coates’s Cinderella Suite 
will be played as well as music 
specially composed by Ernest 
Tomlinson. 

Five choirs 

(^hliLDRON’.s choirs are having a 
wonderful chance to make 
themselves heard in Christmas 
week. For five days, beginning 
on December-19, the Light Pro¬ 
gramme is allotting 25 minutes, 
from 6 to 6.25 p.m., to Junior 
Choir. 

Each night, I hear, a different 
children’s choir from one of the 
Regions will be heard in songs, 
glees, and carols. 


Television City will 
look like 
this 



A model of Television f.'ify, seen from the south-east 
'J'liL B B C'-s Television City at 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, still 
looks like a jumble of child’s 
bricks left hurriedly by someone 
who has been called to tea. That 
is because the main building has 
not yet Been started,’ but work is 
now to begin on the foundations. 


Eventually, as the model shows, 
Television City will be in the form 
of a huge .question mark built 
round a multi-storey ring building 
enclosing a central court. 


In the ring will be dressing- 
rooms, wardrobe space, and en¬ 
gineering - halls on the lower 
floors, with the , various o.Tices 
placed above them. Radiating 
from it will be the- studios, 
telecine and telerecording joo.ms, 
and a central control room. 

The BBC say the area covered 
by the ring building and those 
radiating from it will be'31- acres. 
Most of Television City will be In 
use by 1960. 

Ernest Thomso.n 
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FAIRY-TALE MUSEUM IN 
A SUSSEX VILLAGE 


III the Sussex village of Bramber, a few miles from 
Shoreham, is a little museum like no other in the land. 
It was the creation of an imaginative man, Walter Potter, 
a man who, a generation before Walt Disney, saw the 
amusing possibilities of making a little world Jn which 
birds and animals act like human beings. A CN corres¬ 
pondent recently paid Bramber a visit, and here he 
describes the quaint fairy-tale world in its midst. 


Itnbbits at school seem to behave in exactly the same way that we do ” 


Tn days before cartoons and 
cinemas Walter Potter spent 
his life preparing stuffed animals 
and birds in a series of groups, 
any of which might have made a 
“still’" from a Walt Disney film, 
or a colourful illustration for a 
Beatrix Potter story. 

Indeed, as I watched kittens at 
croquet, the brass band of the 
guinea pigs, squirrels playing 
cards, and rabbits in school, I felt 
as though I had strayed into the 


The parson and tlie grave-digger 
at the funeral of Cock Robin 

stories of Tom Kitten, Peter 
Rabbit, Samuel Whiskers, and the 
Flopsy Bunnies. 

There was, however, never any 
association or link between Walter 
Potter and his namesake, Beatrix 
Potter. 

Walter Potter lived in a day 
when taxidermy was fashionable. 
People frequently had their dead 
pets stuffed. Favourite parrots, 
canaries, and love birds, mounted 
in attractive settings under glass 
cases, decorated their, drawing¬ 
rooms; and it was also not un¬ 
common for a well-loved dog or 


cat to be stuffed and set in a place 
of honour in the parlour. 

His own interest in taxidermy 
began when a pet canary died. 
Following the instructions in a 
magazine, eleven-year-old Walter 
Potter stuffed his bird with great 
success. 

His skill became known and 
soon he was kept busy in his 
spare time, preparing animals for 
neighbours. Then one day he 
noticed his young sister’s book of 
illustrated nursery rhymes, Peter 
Parley's Present. It was lying 
open at the story of Cock Robin. 

The possibilities captured his 
imagination. . Instead of the usual 
natural history case of docketed 
rows of different species of birds, 
the same purpose could be 
achieved with much more interest 
and artistic satisfaction by mount¬ 
ing them in a tableau depicting 
the tale of Cock Robin. 

SEVEN-YEAR TASK 

He spent seven years of his 
spare time on the tableau, and 
although it was finished nearly a 
hundred years ago, it looks as if 
it might have been completed 
yesterday. 

The, mixture of soap, arsenic, 
and alum which Walter Potter 
used as a preservative has been 
extraordinarily successful; it has 
kept the museum’s inhabitants free 
from moth, and at the same time 
preserved the skins so effectively 
that there has been no shedding 
of fur or feathers. 

Except for the model of the 
bull tolling the bell, the Cock 
Robin consists of 98 species of 
British birds. The cause of the 
tragedy, the sparrow with bow 
and arrow, watches from a distant 
tree. Followed by a dove at the 
head of the procession of 


mourners, the coffin is borne to 
the grave, where the rook, poised 
with “his little book,” is ready to 
take the service. Beside him 
stands the grave-digger, the owl, 
resting on his spade. 

So tragic is the appearance of 
the onlookers—cuckoo, night¬ 
ingale, goldfinch, and “all the 
birds of the air”—that one can 
imagine they really are “a-sighing 
and a-sobbing.” Closer inspection 
proves that the impression is not 
entirely imagination, Tears of 
beads hang from many eyes. . 

EYES FROM GERMANY 

All the eyes, too. are made of 
glass. They came from Germany 
where their manufacture in the 
last century was a specialised art. 
They are one of the most vital 
parts of a stuffed animal, and 
great care had to be taken in the 
selection to make sure that a 
natural effect was obtained. 

Apart from making the eyes, 
Walter Potter did everything else 
himself. He prepared and 
mounted his family of birds and 
animals, made the furnishings, 
and painted the settings. 

Cigar boxes provided the raw 
material for most of the furniture 
such as the chairs and tables in the 
rats’ den which is on the point 
of being raided, by the police. 

RABBITS AT SGHOOE 

The skins of the 48 rabbits busy 
in four classes in the village 
school were obtained from a 
rabbit breeder. Here, as with the 
kittens’ tea parly, the guinea pigs’ 
cricket match (where the score- 
board read 189 for 7 wickets.'last 
guinea pig 34), and the aristocratic 
“Upper Ten” Club of 18 squirrels 
busy reading, chatting, and 
smoking cigars, Walter Potter 
moves from nursery rhymes into 
the fantasy realm that he shared 
with Beatrix Potter. 

Peter Rabbit and cousin Ben¬ 
jamin must have attended such a 
school as this; and like the two 
rabbits in the front rows of the 
desks, complete with inkwells cut 
from pieces of chalk, they no 
doubt incurred the teacher’s w'rath 
for copying from one another's 
slates. . 

In popularity, the rabbits at 
school rival the kittens, who are 
seen at a tea party, playing 
croquet, and decked in finery for 
a wedding. In all 57 kittens make 


up the three scenes, and so gay and 
playful do they look, that it is 
difficult to realize that in life no 
one wanted them. Most came 
from a nearby farm where a 
number of cats were allowed to 
run wild to keep down mice in 
the barns. It was Walter Potter 
who gave them immortality as 
Peter Pans of the cat world. 

Both the croquet match and tea 
party are delightfully natural. The 
kittens fit the subjects perfectly-r 
the spectators peering through the 
windows (one is even brushing her 
hair as she watches the match); 
the careful concentration in the 
attitude with which the player is 
about to hit her ball through the 
hoop; the courtesy with which the 
plates of tarts are passed round at 
the tea table. 

It is the wedding, however, that 
is generally acknowledged as 
Walter Potter’s masterpiece.. This 
is the only tableau in the museum 
in which" the animals are dressed. 


Certainly one is sure that Mrs. 
Tabitha Twitchitt would have 
approved of the finery of the con¬ 
gregation, and the bride’s dress of 
cream brocade, orange blossom, 
and long veil. 

As in every tableau, the most 
careful attention has been paid to 
detail. The miniature prayer 
books, for instance, are open at 
the marriage service. 

But a straightforward wedding 
was not enough to satisfy Walter 
Potter. There had to be a little 
human touch of light relief. 

In a rear pew stands a guest 
glaring at the “happy couple” 
with a most expressive scowl that 
leaves no doubt about his opinion 
that the wrong man is placing the 
little gold ring bn the bride’s 
finger. 

The kittens’ wedding was the 
last work that Walter Potter com¬ 
pleted before his death in 1918 at 
the age of 83. Bramber’s little 
museum is his unfading memorial. 


The guinea pig brass band has been playing for nearly 100 years 


A tense moment at the kittens’ croquet match 


Rats playing dominoes in their gambling den 
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HALF-CROWNS 
FOR EVER! 

Ualf-crowns should be 
banished from our coin¬ 
age. This suggestion was 
made in the House of Lords 
the other day. It was 
said that the coin is heavy 
and clumsy, confusing to 
foreigners, and liable to be 
mistaken for a florin. 

Lord Hawke, replying for 
the Government, said that 
the half-crown is very 
popular; 28 million had been 
issued in the previous six 
months. 

Most boys and girls will be 
on Lord Hawke’s side, 
especially at this season of the 
year when a little financial aid 
from generous aunts and 
.uncles can confidently be 
anticipated. If the half-crown 
were abolished, the windfall 
would probably be reduced to 
a florin—a gloomy prospect. 

Long live the half-crown! 

PAT ON THE BACK 

Tn an account of a recent 
literary pilgrimage round 
Britain, the assistant editor 
of the American National 
Geographic Magazine paid 
this country a nice tribute. 

“ Place after place I saw for 
the first time seemed strangely 
familiar,” he writes. “I had 
seen them before in the pages 
of favourite books. Surely no 
nation has given more freely 
of its genius in the world of 
letters, or .more lovingly 
guarded the scenes of its 
literary triumphs.” 

May we long continue to 
deserve such praise. It has 
been well said that a nation 
which does not remember its 
past has no future. 


NEW NAME FOR 
Mr TRUMAN 

"Drobably no one has waited so 
long to receive a middle 
name as Mr. Harry S. Truman. 
At a meeting in Seattle the other 
day, the ex-President of the 
United States explained that the 
S in his name was merely an 
initial. Unable to agree about 
a second Christian name for him, 
his parents had settled the prob¬ 
lem simply by giving him the 
letter which was the initial of 
both his grandfathers’ names. 

On hearing this, the Chief of 
the Swinomish Indian tribe asked 
him to accept Swinomish as a 
full middle name. Mr. Truman 
agreed graciously. 

Perhaps gratefully, too. There 
must have been many occasions 
when he was asked; “ Full name, 
please—what does S stand for?” 
And he was obliged to answer 
that S just, meant S and nothing 
else. 

Now, having lost one distinc¬ 
tion, he has gained another in, 
being able to declare him¬ 
self: “Mr. Harry Swinomish 
Truman”! 


JUST AN IDEA 
As William Pehn wrote: Sense 
shines with a double lustre when 
set in humility. 


To err is so human 

^HE BBC announcers often 
provide unconscious humour. 

In an address the other day at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Stuart Hibberd 
told of the announcer who said, 
at the end of a musical pro¬ 
gramme: “You have been listen¬ 
ing to the Bathroom orchestra 
from Pump.” 

On another occasion, a rather 
weary news reader concluded the 
last weather forecast of the day 
with the words: “Further out¬ 
look: Westerly vvinds in all 
directions.” 

To err is human, wrote the 
poet. Little slips like these endear 
the excellent BBC announcers 
to us all the more. 


Tame tuvins 


Think on These Things 

TDerhaps you remember the 
^ story of the man who was 
going round a picture-gallery. 
He was criticising the pictures of 
the great masters which hung on 
the walls. Finally the attendant 
could stand it no longer. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “it 
isn’t you who are judging the 
pictures. They are judging you.” 

We also have something to 
measure up to and the standard 
by which our lives are judged is 
that of Christ. 

Whenever we think about our¬ 
selves in the light of that perfect 
life, we see how much we need to 
be better. And that is a hopeful 
thing, for Jesus comes not only 
with judgment, but with mercy. 

When we are really sorry. He 
will forgive, and help us to be 
better. O. R. C. 


The London Zoo’s twin fox 
cubs, Glen and Rocky, enjoy 
the company of two of the 
hostesses, Pat Groom and 
Judith Burtt. 


Out and About 

T”tiE quick chittering calls, of a 
flock of little goldcrests 
among the pine trees led us to 
the wood. 

Like the golderests, we get out 
of the cold wind by entering the 
wood, and almost stumble over 
a pile of old pine-needles, scraps 
of twig, and other debris. It is 
an orderly heap, and is indeed 
the roof of a cleverly arranged 
buried city, full of red ants who 
stay underground, in winter. 

In the summer they were to be 
seen in long processions, like 
marching soldiers, carrying food 
and other booty to this city of 
theirs. C. D. D. 


THEY SAY... 

IVTow I know how Waterloo 
was won, on the playing 
fields of Eton ; anyone who can' 
stand that kind of treatment 
could win anything. 

Canadian visitor, after 
watching the Eton Wall Game 

art of a country may seem 
to rest in only a few great 
names, but in reality it is created 
by the whole outlook and prac¬ 
tice of the community. 

President of the 
Scottish Royal Academy 

T ET us be well content to be the 
first edition of ourselves 
rather than a second edition of 
other people. 

Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. Warr 

"LJealth is better than wealth ; 
nobody tries to borrow it. 
John IVayne, film actor 


WORD QUIZ 

1. It has been said that Red 

Indians are not red, 
and are not Indians. Is 
this true? 

2. A lead pencil does not 

contain lead. What 
does it contain? 

3. Has a chess-board 48, 64, 

or 72 squares? 

4. Do both the male and 

female mosquitoes 
bite? 

5. When was the Boy Scout 

Movement founded, 
and by whom? 

6. What is a dado? 

Answers on page 12 . 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
December 19,1925 

^HE development of inter- 
^ national telephones has not 
stood still. The national officials 
have been co-operating on their 
own lines, and every month more 
of the European capitals have 
been put into direct communica¬ 
tion with each other. 

There are direct lines now from 
London to France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Holland. There 
are French-speaking operators at 
the London end for the first 
three of these, and English- 
speaking operators in Holland 
for the last. Germany is coming 
next, and Italy will follow in 
time, but there there are per¬ 
sistent difficulties. 

Meanwhile Warsaw is linked 
up with Berlin and hopes soon to 
be in touch with Moscow. 


OUR HOMELAND 


A beautiful reach of the River 
Thames near Maidenhead 


SWEET CONTENT 
Y^e shall be made truly wise if 
’ we be made content; con¬ 
tent, too, not only with what we 
can understand, but content with 
what we do not understand— 
the habit and mind which 
theologians call, and rightly, 
faith in God.. 

Charles Kingsley 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

December 18 

Christopher Fry (1907). 
Dramatist. He burst upon 
London in 1948 with The Lady's 
Not for Burning ; later he had 
four plays running at the same 
time. 

December 19 

Sir William Edward Parry 
(1790-1855). Rear-Admiral and 
Arctic explorer who went in 
search of the North-West Passage 
and attempted to reach the North 
Pole. He gave his name to. a 
group of- islands between the 
Pole and Canada. 

December 20 

Robert Gordon Menzies 
(1894). Prime Minister of Aus¬ 
tralia from 1939-1941 and from 
1949 to the 
present day. 
A lawyer 
until he en¬ 
tered politics, 
he held vari- 
o u s high 
administra¬ 
tive offices in 
the Austral¬ 
ian Govern¬ 
ment before 
becoming 
Premier. His great recreation is 
watching first-class cricket and 
he is a Trustee of the Melbourne 
Cricket Ground. 

December 21 

Benjamin Disraeli, first Earl 
of Beaconsfield ’ (1804-1881). 
Politician and writer. Prime 
Minister and leader of the Con¬ 
servative Party in a time of great 
social change. He gave his party 
the idea of Tory Democracy 
which enabled it to adapt itself 
and survive. 

December 22 

Peggy Ashcroft (1907). Actress. 
First appeared at Birmingham in 
1926, and became one of the 
bright stars of the British theatre. 
She has had many triumphs in 
Shakespearian roles. 

December 23 

Samuel Smiles (1812-1904). 
Author and social reformer. His 
famous book, Self Help, was 
originally given as a lecture to an 
artisans’ club. The first pub¬ 
lisher he approached refused the 
manuscript, the second would 
only publish it on commission. 
But it sold 20,000 copies in its 
first year, and well over a quarter 
of a million before he died. 

December 24 

George Crabbe (1754-1832) 
Pastoral poet and clergyman. He 
wrote of his beloved Suffolk with 
a realistic 
affection and a 
refreshing lack 
of sentimen¬ 
tality. As a 
young man he 
was poor, at 
one time living 
in fear of a 
debtors’prison, 
but by 1819 his 
reputation was so great that a 
publisher paid him for the copy-’ 
right of his poems the then con¬ 
siderable sum of £3000. 
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THE HUT MAN -writes about. . . 


ADVENTURE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 

12. The winter hedgerow 


Jn Spring and summer the hedge¬ 
row attracts even the casual 
rambler by its wealth of flowers 
and ferns; then it seems an 
obvious haunt in which to look 
for insects, birds, and small mam¬ 
mals. In winter its tangled 
undergrowth is dead and sodden, 
the leafless branches of the hedge 
supporting deserted nests to 
remind us of bird-song and the 
busy nursery time. 

But is the hedgerow really 
untenanted during winter? Far 
from it. The sleeping hedgehog 
may no longer wander along the 
grass-tangled ditch, many nest 
builders may have flown to tropi¬ 
cal sunshine, but the hedgerow is 
still a busy highway for small 
wayfarers. 

That robust cousin of our song- 
thrush, the fieldfare, has flown 
from its Scandinavian home to 
winter in our milder climate, and 
in restless, clacking companies it 
forages in the laneside meadows. 
Alarmed, the flock flies to the top¬ 
most hedgerow twigs, or to the 
branches of a tree where each 

bird faces the .... 

same direc¬ 
tion in true 
fieldfare 
manner. 

The r e d - 
wing, smallest 
of our 
thrushes, has 
also crossed 
the North 
Sea to winter 
here, b ji t 
severe weather is hard on this 
delicate traveller; in times of food 
shortage it is among the first to 
succumb. While hawthorns carry 
their dark red fruits, however, the" 
redwing feasts in plenty, its warm 
reddish flanks showing clearly as 
it perches or flies, distinguishing 
it from the song-thrush which it 
resembles in size and general 
appearance. 

Many of our resident birds 
linger throughout winter in lane- 
side haunts which saw their nest¬ 
ing activities. The confiding little 



The fieldfare 


STAMP ALBUM 


hedge-accentor slips quietly 
through the hawthorns or hops, 
food-seeking, along the grassy 
verge; the tiny wren pops in and 
out among the hedge-root caves, 
churring defiantly at our sudden 
appearance; blackbirds scold with 
raucous voices strangely unlike 
their lovely Spring songs as they 
sweep from hedge to hedge with 
outfanned tails; chaffinch and 
g r e e n f inch 
flocks 
brighten the 
leafless twigs 
with flicker¬ 
ing white and 
yellow wing- 
bars. 

But what 
of the nests, 
those ap- 
p a r e n 11 y 
deserted 
and forgotten nurseries of the 
Spring? Some, indeed, are sodden 
and derelict, but others have been 
put to use by small hedgerow 
dwellers who had no part in their 
building. 

Many of these nests contain 
seeds and berries, carried there by 
wood-mice and field^voles whose 
bank burrows have been flooded 
by continuous rains or melting 
snow, and a cautious approach 
may surprise the diner. Between 
meal-hours such temporary 
dining-rooms can be identified by 
tiny teeth-marks in the husks or 
pulp of an unfinished banquet. 

Nor do the insects abandon the 
hedgerow during winter. Under 
the loosened bark of an ancient 
trunk or branch we will find their 
pupae in hibernation, that strange, 
death-like stage from which the 
fully-formed adults will emerge. 

Some caterpillars, however, 
make more careful, elaborate 
preparations before turning to 
helpless pupae. Against the bark 
of a hedgerow willow we may 
discover a curious swelling of 
brittle, glassy substance, camou¬ 
flaged with flakes of bark and 
lichen. It is the cocoon of the 
puss-moth, spun by the vividly 
coloured caterpillar from silk 

Continurd at foot of ii«xt column 



Eiffel and liis 
tower 

A plaque has been unveiled on 
a bungalow in a Paris suburb to 
show where Gustave Eiffel 
worked out his plans for building 
the famous tower. 

Looming over the bungalow 
when he was a young engineer 
was a tremendous hangar in 
which he manufactured the sec¬ 
tions for the tower which eventu¬ 
ally reached 984 feet and weighed 
7000 tons. When he died in 1923, 
at the age of 91, the tower had 
been standing for 34 years. 

Two of his daughters, aged 91 
and 86, attended the ceremony of 
unveiling the plaque. They re¬ 
called people objecting to the 
tower on the grounds that it was 
“a cheap show of ironmongery” 
and “an odious tin construction.” 
Now it is universally regarded 
with affection as a symbol of 
Paris. 


BOY’S 20-POUNDER 

“Pike Catches Boy” was a 
story nearly written the other day 
at Hickling, Norfolk, It hap¬ 
pened when Graham Turner, who 
is only six, went fishing on Hick- 
ling Broad and hooked a pike. 
It was a 20-pounder. 

A great struggle followed, 
strength at both ends of the line 
being about equal. But Graham’s 
uncle, hearing shouts, rushed to 
help, and 20 minutes later the fish 
was landed. It measured 42 inches, 
only three shorter than Graham 
himself. 

which hardens to a frosted glass. 

Even when snow transforms the 
hedge to a fairyland of moulded 
glistening white, one may glimpse 
the wide-awakes as they come and 
go. Under the gleaming drifts are 
little tunnels through which the 
highwaymen of the hedgerow 
follow hapless wayfarers who are 
not given the choice of “Your 
money or your life!” Forever on 
the prowl, the stoat and weasel are 
sometimes forced into the open. 

Little flurries of snow ’ fall 
whispering as a company of 
nomadic blue-tits conduct their 
acrobatic search among the twigs; 
and the soft, pensive notes of 
robin music draw our attention to 
the twilight songster, his red 
breast the brighter for its frame 
of tufted white ... a living 
Christmas card of the hedgerow. 
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Twelve British sculptors have been 
working on this year’s Christmas 
Crib in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It ■ 
will be set up in the South Transept 
from Christmas Eve until Candle¬ 
mas, February 2. Above, Mrs. 

Eva Castle puts the finishing touches 
to a group of animals. On the left 
is the appealing figure of Peace, by 
Gwyneth Holt. 

DUMMY GENDARMES TO KEEP 
THE TRAFFIC IN ORDER 


For the 
Christmas Crib 


at St Paul’s 


The Mayor of the French town 
of Saint-Symphorien, worried by 
the accidents at a dangerous cross¬ 
roads, asked for gendarmes to be 
posted there. He was told this was 
impossible owing to the shortage 
of men. So he engaged an artist 
to make two life-size model 
gendarmes, painted in natural 
colours, and had them placed at 
the roadside. 

They had the expected effect. 
Drivers slowed down on seeing the 
figures ahead, and there were fewer 
accidents. 

The Prefect of the Gendarmerie, 


however, considered that the 
dummies lowered the prestige of 
his force, and removed them. The 
Mayor demanded them back—or 
live gendarmes instead. 

The French children’s paper, 
Benjamin, which reports this, is in 
favour of the general use of 
dummy policemen on the roads. 
For the speeding motorist would 
not know whether the figure in 
blue were real or not. If it sprang 
to life and stopped him, the excuse 
that “I thought you were only a 
dummy ” would hardly make a 
favourable impression! 



BAC^ 70 7HB OLD DBSiGN 


FOR A CENTURY SARAWAK WAS RULED BY THE BROOKE 
FAMILY, THE "WHITE RAJAHS", AND STAMPS ALWAYS BORE 
THEIR PORTRAITS. AFTER LIBERATION FROM THE JAPANESE IN 
I945,SARAWAK WAS CEDED TO THE CROWN AND UNDER GEORGE VI 
A PICTORIAL SET WAS ISSUED. SO FAR SARAWAK HAS ONLY ONE 
QUEEN ELIZABETH STAMP-’ AND THAT HAS AN EARLIER DESIGN, 


DAY OF THE STAMP 




SEVERAL COUNTRIES 
NOW HAVE A 


DAY OF 
THE STAMP 


TO PUBLICISE 
POSTAL SERVICES 
AND 

STAMP COLLECTING 

IT IS USUALLY MARKED BY A SPECIAL ISSUE, 
OFTEN AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF STAMP- 
DESIGNERS’ ART, LIKE THIS JAPANESE 
STAMP, OR VflTH A PHILATELIC THEME,AS ON THIS AUSTRIAN EXAMPLE. 
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Sporting Fame 


Bob Morton 




Luton is a fast¬ 
growing town and its 
League football club 
is growing with it. 
After many years of 
undistinguishcdcoin- 
pany, Luton Town 
F.C. is now in the 
First Division. One 
who helped to put it 
there is Bob Morton. 


Bob is a local player. As a 
youth he assisted Katon Bray 
and Waterlow’s (Dunstable) 
as centre-forward. In 1915, 
aged 17, lie had a successful 
trial with Lnton, signed 
amateur forms—and re¬ 
vealed two weaknesses. lie 
closed his eyes when heading 
and did not kick very u*cll 
with his left foot. 


In 1916 he became a pro¬ 
fessional, but went on to com¬ 
plete his engineering appren¬ 
ticeship. For two seasons he 
played in the reserves, at 
right-half, centre-half, and 
centre-forward. In the 
League team he has done 
equally well in the middle 
line and the attack, scoring 
goals with his left foot. 


November 21, 1953, was a 
^nerao^able day for Bob 
Morton. Married in the 
morniug he played his 100th 
consecutive League match 
in the afternoon. Syd Owen, 
Luton captain, made Bob 
captain for the day just 
before the team ran out to 
begin the game, and he was de¬ 
lighted to lead them to victory. 


THEY ABANDON SHIPS FOR THEIR HEALTH 


BANKER POET 

Samuel Rogers, who' died on 
December 18, just a century ago, 
is often called the Banker Poet. 
He succeeded to the headship of 
his father's bank in the City of 
London but devoted his leisure 
time to writing verse. 

Some of it, like The Pleasures 
Of Memory, was successful with 
the public at that time, though 
rather dull to a modern reader, and 
several of thb younger, contem¬ 
porary poets thought highly of his 
work, Byron especially. 

Rogers liked to gather literary 
men around 
him and used 
t o entertain 
them at 
breakfast ini 
his rooms in 
the Temple. 
As he had a 
keen wit and 
was a great conversationalist and 
a very good host his breakfasts 
soon became famous. Among his 
friends were Wordsworth, 'Byron, 
Thomas Moore, Coleridge, and 
Sheridan, and many a writer of 
those days was indebted to him 
for help. 

When he took a house in 
St. Jame.s's Place, looking over 
the Green Park, Piccadilly, which 
is described in many memoirs and 
letters, he added a splendid library, 
an art collection, and many curios 
to it's attractions. 

MILLION-POUND NOTE 

One visitor recalled seeing “two 
small pieces of paper, in gold 
frames.” One of them was a Bank 
of England note for one million 
pounds sterling and was one out 
of the only four ever printed. The 
other was the original receipt of 
lohn Milton for five pounds, which 
was the sum he received for the 
copyright of Paradise Lost. , 

Rogers was no doubt a little 
eccentric, both in manner and 
appearance, and perhaps he was 
too fond of being witty at the 
expense of his friends. But he 
added to the colour and variety of 
our literary history from the later 
years of Dr. Johnson right up to 
the mid-Victorian period. 


Nowhere is it more important 
to guard against the spread of 
disease than in tropical countries; 
especially in the ports where the 
risk of infection is many times 
greater because- of the constant 
arrival and departure of ships. 
The order “abandon ship ” is used 
in this connection to indicate not 
that a vessel is sinking, but that it 
must be cleared for fumigation. 

'Periodically, every ship is fumi¬ 
gated with cyanide gas, killing rats 
and vermin which are such power¬ 
ful .sources of infection. Mombasa, 
in East Africa, is typical of the 
tropic ports where strict attention 
is given to the fumigation of ships 
and the issuing of health and rat- 
clearance certificates. 

'These certificates, handed to the 
Medical Officer at every port of 
call, are among the important, 
papers of every sea-going vessel. 
Careful inspection of them helps 
to ensure that diseases such as 
plague are not carried from one 
country to another. 

In Mombasa, the man respon¬ 
sible is the Harbour. Inspector 


attached to the Pori Manager's 1 
Department of the East African 
Railways and Harbours Admini¬ 
stration. It is he who organises 
the extermination team of two 
Europeans and eight Africans. All' 
of them arc masked from the time 
a ship is sealed until the gas has 
dispersed. 

A ship is sealed externally, and 
in sections inside, before the gas 
is released. All food is . sealed, 
too, because such things as butler j 
and jam, even water, can be con¬ 
taminated by this lethal gas. 

The extermination of rats is 
complete within two hours, but 
the insect pests take six hours. 
After this, the .seals are broken 
and the ship is left empty for 
another six hours. Then the v/arn- 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Sack, of Berea, 
Johannesburg, have three children, 
but they hold only one birthday 
party a year. All three children 
were born on October 26, a girl 
in 1944, a boy in 1948, and another 
girl in 1955. 


I ing notices are re.moved and the 
I “G.O.S.” (ship under gas) inter¬ 
national flag is lowered. 

Rats are examined by bacteri¬ 
ologists, and blood .slides are sent 
to the Public Analy,5t to help in 
the detection of disease. 

An unusual fumigation took 
place during the war, when an 
order svas given for a subm-arine 
to be “gassed,” although the 
presence of rats on such a vessel 
I seemed unlikely. But 18 rats were 
found, plus a surprising amount of 
insect vermin. Fumigation took 
two mimites; the clearance of the 
fumes, even with fans, look five 
days. 

Ocean-going ships have to be 
fumigated every two years and 
coasters every six months. And 
Mombasa is one tropical port 
where they are proud of the 
efficient job they do in keeping, 
ships supplied with their health 
certificates. 

“In Mombasa you do things 
right,” said a ship's captain not 
long ago, after bringing his vessel 
400 miles to be fumigated. 


THE MASTER 
BUILDER 

Four distinguished men met in 
London (he other day to pay 
tribute to the memory of their 
great-grandfather, Thomas Cubitt. 
The builder of some of London's 
noblest Georgian squares, he died 
on December 20 just a century 
ago. 

Born near Norwich . in 1788, 
Thomas Cubitt was apprenticed to 
a journeyman-carpenter, but at 19 
Joined the crew of an India-bound 
vessel. This was no sudden whim. 
For two years he saved hard; then 
he returned to London and started 
his own modest business. 

New ideas and integrity brought 
success. His high standards 
amazed everyone. By the time 
he was 28 he had a fine head¬ 
quarters in Gray's Inn Road; and 
his reputation grew apace as he 
built fine residential squares on 
London’s fields now known as 
Bloomsbury., 

It was in 1824 that Cubitt began 
his finest work. With well.-to-do 
folk increasingly moving west from 
the City, he contracted to build 
on the rural space between Hyde 
Park and the Thames, 

KOVAL HOMES 

There v'erc scoffers. How could 
people live in that dank, clay- 
ridden swamp? But Thomas 
Cubitt had found that'beneath the 
clay was firm gravel. He turned 
the clay into bricks, built his 
squares and streets, and so created 
the stately Belgravia. 

Small wonder that Thomas 
Cubitt was asked to reconstruct 
the east front of Buckingham 
Palace and to build Osborne 
House. Queen Victoria’s famous 
home in the Isle of Wight. 

A year before he died, his large 
Thamesside factory was destroyed 
by fire. Told of this £30,000 loss, 
he said; “Tell the men they shall 
be at work within a week, and I 
will give £600 towards buying them 
new tools.” 

. Such was the big heart of the 
master builder who made great the 
I name of Cubitt. 



LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—new picture-story of the great missionary (11) 



Leaving Unyanyembe, after waiting there five months, Farther on they came to a moun- Later they met natives who were more 
Livingstone reached Tanganyika, and marched through tainons area where they • had great helpful, but noAV heavy and continuous 
a region swarming with wild animals. At one place two difficulty in obtaining food. The natives raiu had set in, and the country was ex- 
lions roared savagely at his party, frightening his servants, were suspicious of the explorer and said tensively flooded. The journey became 
but they passed in safety. He now intended travelling they had nothing to sell, advising him to a nightmare for the explorer and his 
round the southern end of Tanganyika, to Lake Bang- go to the next village, where there was parly. They had to battle their way 
\vcoio, and then making for what he believed were some plenty of food. But everywhere the through what Livingstone called 
great mountains that were the source of Nile. Livingstone, story was the same. To add to his “ sponges,” and much of the time he was 
now riding a donkey, had some 60 followers with him, tribulations, his best donkey died after wading through one morass after another 
and plenty of goods with which to buy food. being bitten by tsetse flics. up to his thighs in mu(f and water. 


Miles of the country round Lake Bangweolo were 
covered by floods, through which innumerable 
rivers ran, Livingstone’s faithful servants insisted 
on carrying him on their shoulders through the 
streams, in which they were often up to their necks 
in very cold water. It took his party an hour and 
a half to get everything across one stream, and they 
counted themselves fortunate to find a patch of 
land dry enough for them to camp on. “Wet, 
wet, wet,” wrote Livingstone in his Journal. 


Can the indomitable explorer escape from this wilderness of water? 


See next week’s final instalment 
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fne Childr(^n‘s Newspaper, December 17, 1955 

Grand adventure serial 


School Beyond 
THE Snows 

hy Geoffrey Trease 


The Birdwood family live in 
the Himalayan State of Bnristan, 
where Mr. Birdwood has been 
made headmaster of a modern 
school. His own children dis¬ 
cover that one of the hoys taking 
the entrance e.xam has done so in 
the name of another. 

12. Some parents gel angry 

A LL the way home to their 
houseboat, the Birdwoods 
debated what to do. 

They felt very sorry for Yussuf, 
the young orange-seller. He was 
dearly frightened about what 
would happen to his father, now 
that the trick had been discovered. 
His father had had nothing but 
nnsfortune since the Government, 
in the bad old days of the former 
Prince, had dismissed him from 
his post as teacher. Now he owed 
money to Ikbal Khan, a hard 
man. who had offered to let him 
oft the debt on the condition that 
Yussuf must sit for the exam in 
the name of his own son, the lazy 
and stupid Abdul Khan. Yussuf 
had agreed to the scheme only in 
order to save his father. 

Ikbal Khan would show no 
mercy if the scheme failed. He 
would pay only for results. Yussuf 
would be blamed for letting his 
secret be discovered. 


and jumping up'excitedly the chil¬ 
dren saw the royal craft edging 
alongside. The Prince was paying 
them one of his informal visits. 
Would the Birdwoods care for a 
trip round the lake? 

When they were all settled in 
the launch, and chugging across 
the calm grey waters towards the 
snow-peaks of the farther shore, 
Mr. Birdwood made Jen tel! the 
Prince of her discovery. 

“Ikbal Kban?” echoed Prince 
Kanishka. , “ 1 can believe any¬ 
thing of that scoundrel.” 

“So he is a scoundrel, sir?” 

Currying favour 

“Certainly, Birdwood. One of 
Mr. Ghose's gang—the little set 
who had things all their own way 
during my uncle's reign. Only 
whereas Mr. Ghese seems to dis¬ 
like our school, and to fear it, 
Ikbal Khan wants to be on the 
safe side! He thinks that if he 
sends his son to you, he will curry' 
favour with me—and that Master 
Stupid Abdul will get a post in 
my government service when he 
grows up. Oh, no,” said the 
Prince decidedly. “You sec what 
we arc up against. What are you 
going to do in this case?” 

“Disqualify Abdul Khan, of 
course-” 


Sorry for Yussuf 

“It's all very sad,” said Brian, 
“but we simply must tell. This 
isn’t sneaking. The thing’s too 
important. We can’t let- dad be 
fooled by a set of faked exam 
papers.” 

“We’d be letting down the 
whole school,” said Bill, “not just 
dad.” 

“You’re right, of course,” Jen 
agreed sadly, “ but I do feel sorry 
for Yussuf. He seems awfully 
nice. I’m sure he’d never have 
done a thing like that if he hadn’t 
been driven to it.” 

Mr. Birdwood was equally sad 
when they told him the story at 
tea-time. The first day’s papers 
had already been marked. If 
Yussuf, alias “Abdul Khan,” had 
done as well on the second day, 
he would be placed near the top 
of the list—only now, of course, 
since he had admitted posing as 
another candidate, he would not 
be placed at all. 

The Prince is told 

“What a waste!” growled the 
headmaster. “Just when Mr. 
Chatterjee was telling me what a 
bright boy we were getting!” 

“\Vhy can’t he come as him¬ 
self?” asked Bill'sensibly. 

. “The fees, you chump,” said 
Brian, “He told us how broke 
his father was. And I don’t 
s’pose dad would' have him, after 
doing a thing like this. Would 
you, dad?” 

Before Mr. Birdwood could 
answer, they heard the hpqt. of, i 
Prince Kanishka’s motor-launch. 


T 


SECRET CODES AND 
SIGNALS 

3. The Graph Cipher 

giiCRET messages in the form 
of graphs are always an 
’ effective means of,, trans- 
[ mitting information. 

A key sheet is first pre- 
i pared. Equally-spaced lines 
’ are drawn on it in black ink, 

' as shown by the dotted lines 
I in the sketch, and letters, in 
I any desired order, are 
marked at the top of the 
vertical lines. 

The message is put on 
)ABCDEFGH IJ K UMNO PQRS': 



another transparent sheet of 
paper placed over the key 
sheet. Each letter is indicated 
by a dot in its correct posi¬ 
tion, the dots being connected 
by lines. 

The top sheet only is sent 
to the other party who, to 
read the. letter, must first 
place it over his own key 
sheet. The message can then 
be traced, letter by letter, , by 
following the angled lines. . 

Part of a message in the 
diagram reads; “Plan is 
hidden in-” 


■‘Of course! His father will be 
furious, but we must risk that.” 

“The boy can apply again—if 
he really takes the exam himself. 
He might pass. It isn’t fair to 
stop him trying—just because of 
what his father does.” 

The Prince, looked surprised for 
a moment. Then he smiled and 
agreed. “You’re quite right. Bird- 
wood. We’re trying to show 
people 'vvhat justice really means.” 

“ But what about the other boy 
—Yussuf—Your Royal High¬ 
ness?” asked Jen. 

“Well, Birdwood, what do you 
want done to the villain of the 
piece?” 

Mr. Birdwood considered for a 
moment, then said very de¬ 
liberately: “I want him in my 
school, sir. With a free place.” 

The Prince is doubtful 

. Again the Prince raised his eye¬ 
brows. “After playing a dis¬ 
honest trick like that?” 

“Yes. ■ The boy has brains. 
And he has character. He will 
learn, in school, that he mustn’t 
do such things again.” 

“I think he knows now,” said 
Brian. 

“But—a fruit-seller’s son!” 
Prince Kanishka looked doubtful. 
“The other boys will say he is 
low-class-” 

“I can’t help that, sir,” said 
,Mr. Birdwood doggedly. “You 
want me to run your school on 
modern lines. You want me to 
train the best possible boys to 
become the future leaders of 
Buristan. ..You promised me a 
free hand-” 

’’Certainly.” 

“Then I shall see Yussuf—and 
his father—and form my own 
opinion. If I still feel the same 
about having him, I want your 
authority to give him a free place 
in the school. And I don’t care 
tuppence what his father is,” Mr. 
Birdwood concluded, ’‘but E do 
suggest you might inquire why he 
lost his job as a teacher in the 
first place. A lot of funny things 
seem to have been done before 
you came to the throne!” 

The Prince chuckled. “Bird- 
wood, when I picked you for this 
job I was looking for a man of 
determination. 1 can see that I 
found one. More trouble then! 
But never mind.” 

Threats and promises 

The Prince’s forecast of trouble 
was perfectly correct. First, there 
was a stormy visit from Ikbal 
Khan, a hawk-eyed nobleman 
from the hills, who had many 
daggers stuck in his waistbelt. 
But he met his match in the head¬ 
master, who insisted that Master 
Abdul should attend and take the 
examination himself. 

He did this, but failed miser¬ 
ably, and his father came down 
from the hills again, full of' 
threats and promises. Mr. Bird- 
wood still stood firm, said that 
Abdul would never manage the 
work of the school, and refused to 
take him. 

As Ikbal Khan was one of the 
ten chief landowners in Buristan, 
this caused a first-class sens.ation 
throughout the country. 

This was equalled by the shock 
which follo'wed a day or two later, 

Conlmiicd on page 11 


It’s time 

SityS • e e, 

(WORLD’S PROFESSIONAL SPRINT CHAMPION) 


A BROOKS SADDLE is 

the clioice of the majority 
of world-famous racing 
riders. Follow iho lead 
of Reg Harris and &ee that 
your machine is also fitted 
with a BROOKS Saddle. 


Send a postc<n\l A DIE lo J. 
Brochs A* Co. Ltd.,, Great Charles 
Strecty Binningham 3, for post- 
free ilUksirtited leajlet and a«to- 
graplicdph()togroj)h of Re.;' Harris. 




The Fietest SfirMle in the World 


////// Pure 
^ Pkfed 

STAR' 

NO S/mufation 


DEPOSIT 


• P/amone/ 


CASH 


Spuine clcsply vcspinblcs 
White Diamonds. 
e/irce tt 13 D Vxs 6* X ]i i s Ibaiu ifi.il f.arUea’ 
Wntt'b sparkk'-s like .stardust, im the four 
qnartpva is a clK’ioe'ol sapphire, ruby, or 
oinrraH colouri-d stones. Otforrcl for the 
first time in llnglaud. .\ccnraTe pin-lever 
jrwelird movovAont. Comp. guar. £4.19.6 
on oordette, 21/* oxtra for dainly bracelot. 
Liimtmnis 6 6 oTtra. Send 2/6 for pack, 
and rpg;. Test 7 da.vs. If salts, pay 18 
fortnightly pa.vt.R. 6/3. Plated witli pure 
unadulterated Platinum. 



With calendar dial 



WATCH 
NO DEPOSIT 

wsHPKicE £4 19 B 

For tile first time you 
can own this wr)«t 
wa! cli, genuinely plaied 
wiih pure unadult¬ 
erated Platinum. ...... wv 

that kpeps you informed of date. Novel bnx 
jiraciical for wportsmeu and b’asinossmcn, 
Automatic action rhauKc.? <late cvi-ry 24 
hours. Itcal pin-lever esicapemfint. ^hock, diixt 
rc.siRt. Neat fiat case. iTuar. £4.19.6 on strap, 
bracelet 21/- est. Luminous G;6 ext. Snid 
2/6 for pack, and reg. Tc.st 7 days. If satis. 
18 fortnightly payts. 6/3. Lists. Terms. 

GENUINE GOVT. STOCK 

SPECIAL ISSUE 

HANSKERSHIEFS 


HOLDS 
4 BOYS 


Imas'iiie travelling at 
10,000 la.pTli. Flay at 
brave pioneers rushing 
\ hrough spacf’i and be fi rsc 
on tlie Moon. Attractive 
coloured Wind. Bain and 
Element resisting mat¬ 
erial. Silver tipped. Equipment inclndcf? 
Aerial and TELESCOPE WITH “ASTBAL” 
COMPASS. Large enough for 4 boys, iho 
Scieiiiist. Pilot. Hadio Operator. 1 Crew. 
Stands indoors or outdoors. Height 5'3". 
2-6 dcp.. bal. 6 mtlily. payts. 5/4. Casn 
29/11. SPACE SUITS 12/11 each. Post l/o. 



A never never 
ag.ain offer of 
good clai's finely 
woven genuine 
unstarclied nirn’.s 
.size Handker¬ 
chiefs, hemmed all side.s. Straight out of 
maniifacturer's bales at one third of original 
price! 4/11 per doz., post 7d. or 3 dozen 
15/-, inchiding post. Limited stocks. 

ALSO NAVAL OPPICERS’ SOCKS 
THREE PAIRS FOR 15/-. Post 1/6. 
Admiralty stock. . Finest woven hard wearing 
wool Naval • Oflieers’ socks. Lists. Terms. 


It 


lEADQUARTEIl and 0ENERAI SUPPLIES LTD. 


(CN/51).l9€;20QColdharbottrLane,LoughboroughJunction,London S.E5. OpenaltSat. 1 p.m.ned. 


ARE YOU A 
GOOD PARENT? 

We don't doubt the answer, and so if you have 
children of 8-12, yon will '.vant Ihm -to do well in 
the 11 it 12 plus Examinations, and win their way to 
a Grammar School. 

Do you know—you can really help them? They are 
trained, of course, in tlie Elementary School, but the 
elas.ses are large. What any child needs is individual 
tuition. 

Thi-s.is what our courses provide—weekly teaching 
directly suited lor the 11 12 plus Examinations. 

He or she will benefit by it. 

Write for brochure and Diagnostic Test. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Depl* C.IS. 49), College House, IloWard Place, Shetlon, 
Stokc'OQ’Trcnl.a 



IfaBrijcliube 
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WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 51), 29-31 Palace Street, 



PRICE V- 

WITHOUT approvals 
(As illust.). I’ostrige 2id. 
extra (Abroad 6d.). 
School Stamp Clubs 
catered for. ilontbly 
selections aspcciality. IF 
you wisb you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 3/-. You 
receive Badge, Member* 
ship Card listing fine 
Gifts. Approvals scut 
monthly. Come and .•sea 
us at Stand Mo. 23. 
London Stamp 
Exhi^bitlou, next 
Januarv. (Postal See. 
Est. 1897.) 

Canterbury, Kent 


f 


AIR STAMPS FREE! 

A packet of Air Stamp? of 
3 Different Countries free 

to all requcstin«v our 6nc Approvals. 
Send 2Jd stamp. 

A\tla Stamp Co. (dept, c) 

107 Rvdenn Rd.. IK all. n^-m-Thamea. Surrey. 


llEli 


12 TURKISH STAMPS 3 

. OR } 

: 12BULGARIAN STAMPS FRfiE 

» To all new applicants for Approvals. AH ^ 

^ Approvals contain a good selection ot ^ 
^ British Colonial and Pcireign stamps _at j 
Lowest possible prices. Wants lists receive * 
personal attention < 

. HALL . 

* 52 ASIIMEAD ROAD, LONDON, S.E.8. < 


To everyone ordering our 
Vj£/Ur STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
, DIARY (or 1956 , PRICE 
5/-, \vp will present FREE 
VVIIUIZI QP CHARGE a copy of 
“ STAMP CAVALCADE ” 
(64 pages) published at 3 /C. 

DAVID FIELD LTD. (CN) 

7 Vigo Street. Regent Street. London, W^l 


SUPER BLOCKS I f 

rivrjlli OF MINT STAMPS • • 

Following a Special Purchase from Abroad, 
wo are offering ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
applicants for our Superb Approvals a wonder- 
fnl packet of stamps in MINT BLOCKS. This 
is real expert material from China, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, etc., not one stamp at a 
time but in BLOCKS of sis, right and ten. 
Send for this great packet now, enclosing 
3d. postage and requesting Approvals. - 
CHESHIRE STAMPS {C2), 
24GrflppenhaURd..Stockton Heath, Warrington 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer comolere sets io clean condition 

...-I 50 Aeroplanes . , 2/6 

- ! 50 Animals .... 3/- 

I 50 Soldiers . . . 2/6 

50 Cricketers ... 2/6 
50 Cycling .... 2/6 

^..“* 50 Motor Cars. . 2/6 

50Coronation(1954) 2/6 SOBirds. 3/6 
50 Lighthouses . 2/6 50 Ships. 2/6 

50 Railway Engines 6/- 50Navy. 2/6 
50 Do You Know ? 2/6 50 Dogs . 3/- 

50 Kings & Queens 3/- 48 View.s. 2/- 
Send 6d. for Catalogue of 1250 series. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 dificrent 3/- . 100 different 7/-, 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue. Southampton Row. 
London. W.C.I. Coffers IVefcome 



DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

Support Britain's Biggest Family 

Like you, our children are looking 
forward to the joys of Christinas. 
Please help to make their dreams 
come true by sending a Donation 
to 8 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London E.l. 

For safely, please cross Postal Orders 
or Cheques and make payable to 
“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes.” 


V 1000 


WHOLE 

WORLD 


8/3 


ALL BIFFBRBNT 
250, 1/10: 500, 4/-; 2,000. 20/-. 

Br. Empire: 300 6/*; 500 14/-; 1,000 40/- 
25 Cyprus 4/- I 25 Malta 2/6 

25 Danzig 1/8 50 Airmails 2/8 

100 Frcncli Cols. 3/4 1 20 Triaugulars 2/3 

Clearance lots: 5/-: 10/-; £1. LISTS FREE 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

K. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road. Wickersley. Rotherham 


N O FREE GIFT | 

But-this means I can offer you the ■ 
cheapest Approvals. Ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of my 3d. in the shilling discount 
Approvals. British Empire, or foreign. 
Post free. 

D. A. H. HEARFIELD 

24 CARDIGAN ROAD, LEEDS 6. 


“ASK YOUR DAD” 

to apply for 50 FREE STAMPS 
and to inspect my APPROVALS. 
2id. STAMP, PLEASE. 

FRANCIS J. BARBER, 

41 St. John’s Road, Slough, Bucks. 


101 ALL DIFFERENT FREE 
including PENNY RED I 

Enclose 2id. stamp requesting Approvals and 
you will receive this SUPER FREE GIFT 
together witii FREE ENTRY FORM and 
particulars of how to WIN a Cape of 
Good Hope Triangular. You may if yon 
.wish, join the “Birthday Stamp Club.” 

Membership being FREE. 

L.V. MORGAN (CNI6). 34Grenfell Rd..Hereford 
(Readers abroad please send did. in stamps 
of their enurtrn.) 



lO/- FACE VALUE 


British Colonial stamps including the 
above throe high values to' all readers 
requesting to inspect a selection of our 
stamps on Approval. Please state whether 
Colonial. Foreign or mixed Approvals 
required and enclose 4d. in stamps to 
cover cost of postage to you. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (30), 85 LEGSBY AVENUE, 
GRIMSBY, LINCS. 


Ask for my 

FINE low priced STAMPS 
on Approval, enclosing 2Jd. 
for postage. 

P. C. BARTLETT 

14 Magazine Road, Ashford, Kent. 
{Postal only.) 


fliMvei 

gnusalSMSart 


the Pen 
with the 
Marrellousj 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


VENUS AND JUPITER 
ARE BRIGHTER 


“^rENUS has now become more in 
evidence in the south-west sky 
in the early evening, where the 
planet may be seen soon after the 
Sun has set. It is much the 
brightest stellar object in that 
region. 

At present, Venus sets about 
,6 o’clock so little is seen of it. 
Each week, however, tlie planet 
will be setting about half an hour 
later so it will soon become more 
prominent, remaining for the next 
six months the glory of the western 
sky. Its brilliance will gradually 
increase as the planet’s present 
distance of 135 million miles is 
reduced to only 28 million miles. 

Low in the eastern sky, Jupiter 
is now becoming visible in the late 
evening, appearing not quite so 
bright as Venus'but much brighter 
than any of the grand array of 
stars in that region. At present 
about 446 million miles away, 
Jupiter is also approaching us and 
so will gradually appear brighter. 

Just now these two brightest of 
the planets cannot be seen together 
as Jupiter does not rise until about 
9.30 p.m., by which time Venus 
will have set. But by January, 




Pi.eiAoep- 


Zefd''-< 


Atafeboran'-' 


■ij-ombda 


Chief stars of Taurus the Bull 

with Jupiter rising soon after 
6 p.m., and Venus not setting until 
after 7 p.m., both planets may be 
seen at the same time. 

Though they now appear so far 
apart in the sky, it will be most 
interesting, during the next four 
months, to see them gradually 
approach one another. 

The great constellation of 
Taurus the Bull, which was re¬ 
ferred to in the C N of -December 
3, may now be seen to advantage 
in the south-east sky. Its splendid 
star-clusters, the Pleiades and 
Hyades, together with Aldebaran, 
have already been described, but 
there are more wonders within the 
area of Tauius, which extends as 
far as the bright stars Nath and 
Zeta-in-Taurus, as indicated in the 
star-map. 

BULI. IN THE SEA 

Taurus, covers a much larger 
area of the sky than is shown on 
the map, however, and it is curious 
that only the fore-half of the Bull 
is ever presented; this is because 
the Bull is supposed to be swim¬ 
ming. 

In Chaldea and ancient Egypt 
the constellation was known as the 
Sacred Bull, Apis. Later on the 
Ancient Greeks introduced the bull 
into their mythology as the bull 
that the god Jupiter transformed 
himself into in order to carry off 
his beloved Europa. 

Europa plavfiilly jumped upon 
its back, whereupon the Jovian 
“ Bull ” dashed off into the sea 
across to the largely uncivilised 


continent which has ever since been 
known as Europe. Thus it will be 
seen that this constellation existed 
before the name of Europe was 
heard of. 

Nath, the brightest star in 
Taurus after Aldebaran, is also 
known as Beta-in-Taurus. It is 
situated at the tip of the Bull’s 
right horn, and is so immense a 
sun that it radiates about 140 times 
more light and heat than our Sun, 
but from a distance of about 93 
light-years’ journey, 

Zeta-in-Taurus at the tip of the 
other horn is an even greater sun 
for it radiates 280 times more light 
and heat than our Sun. It does 
not appear so bright as Nath be¬ 
cause it is at the much greater 
distance of 233 light-years’ journey. 

Appearing a little way above this 
star as indicated by M.l. on the 
star-map is one of the wonders of 
the Universe 'which wilf be dealt 
with later. G. F. M. 



SPITFIRES ON SALE 

An Ostend scrap merchant has 
bought a whole squadron of 
Spitfires. They were the last 
remaining 24 in the Belgian Air 
Force and the last of their piston- 
engined fighters. The merchant 
bought them at an auction, paying 
between 25,000 and 35,000 Belgian 
francs each (£180 to £250). 


Bahadur the Brave 

The Indian leopard cub Bahadur 
—meaning brave—stages a “ sit- 
' down strike ” at the Dudley Zoo, 
Worcestershire. His pretty young 
keeper is 16-year-old Janice 
Reddish of Sedgly, Staffordshire. 

DOCK CENTURY 

The Royal Victoria Dock in 
London has just celebrated its cen¬ 
tenary. It was the first dock in 
London to be connected with the 
railway system and also the first 
to be equipped with hydraulic 
power. 

The dock has a deep-water quay 
three-quarters of a mile long and 
deals with thousands of tons of 
food every week from all over the 
world. 


N Competition 

Colour this Christmas Card and 

WIN A PORTABLE RADIO! 

TPHE opportunity to win a fine “ Vidor’t all-dry-battcry Portable Radio Set 
is offered in this week’s C N Competition. There will be Big Boxes 
of Paints for runners-up, too, and all readers living in Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, and the Chan- 
■J ncl Islands may 

compete—/ree ! 

To enter, you 
simply have to 
colour the Christ¬ 
mas Card on left. 
Use either crayons 
or paints, but first 
cut out the picture, 
together with the 
coupon, paste on.a 
postcard or piece 
of stiff paper, and 
allow to dry. 

When you have 
finished colouring, 
fill in your name, 
age, and address 
on the coupon, ask 
an adult to sign it 
as your own work, 
and post to : 

C N Competition 
No. 39, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 
to arrive by Wed¬ 
nesday, December 
28, the closing date. 

The Portable 
Radio will be 
awarded for the 
best and neatest 
colouring, accord¬ 
ing to age. Big 
Bo.xes of Water¬ 
colour Paints for 
the ten next best. 
The Editor’s de¬ 
cision is final. 



This colouring is entirely my own work 


I Full 
I Name - 


-Age- 


Your 

Address —-- 


Porent/Guardiun's 
Signature 


I— — i- CUT OUT ROUND THIS LINE — — —. J 
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SPORTS SHORTS 




PoR the first time in 17 years, i 
cricket fans in England will j 
have a chance of seeing the best. 

“ i 

players from North of the Border 
in action, for next summer the 
M.C.C. will play Scotland at 
Lord's. Several Scots play regu¬ 
larly for England’s county teams. 

dll the prizes 

Keeler, the international 
racing cyclist, has had a most 
successful season. So at his 
chib's prize-presentation dinner 
the other day, Dave came away 
without a single trophy—he had 
so many he could not carry them 
all home. He won all of the 
club’s championships from 25 miles 
to his 255' miles in 12 hours. 

One of the finest table tennis 
teams in the Woolwich 
League is the Decagon Club, led 
by John Hewie, the famous 
Charlton Athletic footballer. The 
club could turn out a side of foot¬ 
ballers, for several Charlton 
players are Decagon members. 


Keeping fit 
to win 

Three members of t)ie 
W oohvich Table Tennis 
Club who believe in 
a medicine ball to keep 
fit and supple. They 
arc, from left to right. 
Daphne Deards, Greta 
Cardwell, and Marina 
KennelL 


Dai Rees, the popular Welsh¬ 
man who captained Britain’s 
recent Ryder Cup team in 
America, has been awarded the 
Harry Vardon Trophy, presented 
annually to the best British pro¬ 
fessional of the year. Perhaps it 
is appropriate that Dai Rees 
should win this great honour, for 
he is professional at the South 
Herts Club, where the late Harry 
Vardon was also professional. 


Learning 
to row 
indoors 

Rose Underhill and her 
coach, Sheila Benniiig- 
field, are putting in 
some good winter work 
on the indoor tank at 
the U n i Ve r.«i t y of 
Ivondon b o a t li o u s e. 
Doth arc students at 
the Royal Free Hospital, 


Model service 

One of England’s best young 
badminton players is 17-year- 
old Heather Ward, of Worcester 
Park, Surrey. A triple junior 
champion. Heather is now making 
her mark in the senior game, 
’and may well play for England. 
This weekend she will be taking 
part in the English Invitation 
tournament, which is generally re¬ 
garded as International trials. 
Heather is also a fine tennis 
player and is taking lessons twice 
a week from George Worthington, 
the All England coach. Dan 
Maskell was so impressed with 
her serving that he had a special 
film taken as a guide to other 
young players. 

Final Test 

'Phe tour of the New Zealand 
' Rugby League team comes to 
an end this weekend, when the 
third and last Test match is 
played at Headingley,, Leeds. The 
Kiwis lost the first two games in 
the series. They will play several 
matches on the Continent before 
returning home. 


SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 


CoiitinueJ from page 9 

when word got round that Yussuf, 
son of Ghtilam Mohammed, the 
fruit-seller—a low-class urchin, fit 
only to sell oranges to the passers- 
by—was to attend the Royal 
School and sit side by side with 
the sons of gentlemen! What was 
almost worse, he was to be ex¬ 
cused all fees. 

Angry gossip ran through the 
city of Dalipur. Tn the govern¬ 
ment offices, in the rich mer¬ 
chants’ houses, in the curtained 
quarters of the women, and in the 
crowded bazaars, the same ques¬ 
tions were asked: What was 
Buristan coming to? Was the 
new Prince mad? Did he mean 
to hand over the future- of his 
coiinlry to guttersnipes? 

Seven boys were taken away 
from the school by their angry 
parents. Mr. Birdwood shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“They’ll come back,” he said. 

And after a few days they did. 
Angry though their parents might 
be, they knew that the Royal 
School had something to offer 
which they could get nowhere 
else, unless they sent their sons 
abroad to India or Pakistan or 
even farther. 

5feanwhile, Mr. Birdwood went 
on with his work affd—took • no ' 


notice. He knew that plenty of 
people appreciated wh,nt he was 
doing. Most of the boys were 
settling down well, not merely 
studying hard but also enjoying 
their hockey and swimming. Most 
important of all, they were learn¬ 
ing how to behave—to be truthful, 
for instance, and honest. 

It was an uphill job, becau.se 
their outlook on life was so dif¬ 
ferent from his own. Brian and 
Jen and Bill were sometimes more 
useful than all his own preaching. 
Though they were far from being 
little saints, the behaviour their 
father had taught them set an 
example which their schoolmates 
began to copy. 

The Birdwood children, in fact, 
were a vital factor in getting the 
school successfully launched on 
the right lines. Mr. Birdwood 
was not the only one who saw 
that. Mr. Ghose, arch-enemy of 
the school—and of all the Prince’s 
ideas—saw it, too. 

He wasted no time. One day 
the headmaster, returning late to 
tea, was met by an anxious look 
on his wife's face. 

“Where are the children?” she 
asked. "I was sure they must 
have waited to come home with 
you! ” 

r ' To be continued ' 


^ REAL sporting all-rounder is 
young Brian Sprague, who 
attends t h e 
T h o m a s 
L e t h a b y 
School in 
East Ham, 
London. This 
year he was 
caplain of his 
school’s Soc¬ 
cer, boxing, 
cricket, and 
athletic teams, 
and also represented East Ham 
Schools in these sports. 

Four in one 

FEAT probably unique in golf 
has been accomplished by a 
men’s foursome of Dunfermline 
Golf Club, in Fifeshire. 

A short time ago, when the 
foursome were playing together, 
one of the players got a hole in 
one. Since then the other three 
members have performed the 
same feat. 

A British team, comprising 
Peter Driver, Ken Norris, 
and Frank Sando, will be com¬ 
peting in the international cross¬ 
country race at Courceullcs, near 
Paris, on Sunday. 

Norris and Sando recently 
scored a fine triumph for England 
when they came first and second 
in the international event at Lille. 
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Teenagers ! Here’s your chance! 

To meet the Celebrities 
To test your knowledge 
To will a Book Token 

A series of quizzes for boys and girls 
has been arranged at Harrods under the 
sponsorship of the National Book League. A 
well-known Question-master takes the chair 
each session and a Celebrity is umpire and 
prize-giver. 

If you wish to enter, send us your 
name and address, date of birth and choice of 
subjects which include High Adventure, Enter¬ 
tainment, Sport, Books, Travel, Music, Natural 
iHistory, Aeroplanes. 

Address your letters to “Young Idea 
Quiz,” Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.l. You 
will then receive a full programme, list of hooks 
that will help you, and details of how the 
competitors will he chosen for each session. 

January 2-13 (Mondays to Fridays only) 


11.15 a.m. for 13-14’s, and 2.45 p.m. for I5-16’s. 
Come and enjoy the fun—as competitor or spectator. 



HARRODS LTD 


LONDON,' S W I 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2jd. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


A BIRTHDAY SOON ? 

riien let the birthflay present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in elan tartan. Setid 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
it for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. rVfacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWW, SCOTLflHO 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Our courses are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. • 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

W'RITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar : 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C.27), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON,, W.H 
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HE KNOWS 

I^ROWN was constantly getting 
into debt—and always seemed 
so puzzled about it. One day his 
friend tried to find out why he 
could never make ends meet. 

“How do you spend your 
wages?” he asked Brown. 

“About 30 per cent on the 
home, 50 per cent on food, 20 per 
cent on clothing, and 20 per cent 
on amusement.” 

“But that’s 120 per cent,” 

“ 1 know. That's my trouble.” 

WHAT AM I? 

Mv first is in Italy and England, 
too; . 

My second is in every picture and 
view; 

My third is with boys but not 
with a girl, 

And my fourth is in hair and in 
every curl; 

My next is in classrooms and also 
in hall, . 

And the next is in gardens and 
playgrounds all; 

My last is found in each day of 
the year. 

If you visit my whole many books 
will appear. 

Answer in column 5 

BEDTIME TALE 


CURTAILED WORDS 
J .\M a mountain. Curtail me. 


JACKO DELIVERS THE GOODS 


] 


am a vegetable. 

I am an explorer's name. Cur¬ 
tail me, Tam a fruit. 

I am used by an artist., Curtail 
me, I am comfort. 

I am slightly wet. Curtail me, I 
store water. 

I frisk about. Curtail me, I am 
an article of clothing. 

Answer in co'innn 5 


ODD JOB MAN 

J^mcloyer: “You have 


had 

four 


three jobs in the past 
weeks?” 

Hopeful applicant; “Yes, sir. 
You see I am very much in de¬ 
mand these days.” . 

ADD A CREATURE 
Add the name of a creature in 
front of these seven words: 

Kin. shackle, glove, nap, elope, 
ten, dozer. 

and make seven words- meaning : 

Tree-flower, badly , built, plant, 
carry away a person by force, 
deer-like animal, a piece of board, 
a heavy tractor. 

Answer: in column 5 


BILLY DOES THE DECORATIONS 


“ J SUPPOSE we ought to be think¬ 
ing of Christmas decorations 
before long,” said Daddy one day. 

“ Don’t .you worry about 
decorations. Daddy,” said Billy. “1 
will make them. We have been 
making paper chains at school 
and I’m an expert,” 

True to his word, Billy set 
about making chains - from the 
strips of brightly-coloured paper 
which Mummy bought. He settled 
down with a bowl of paste, made 
from Hour and water, and began 
linking them together. 

Faster and faster went his 
brush into the paste bowl, and 
longer and longer grew the chain. 

Finally Billy decided that he 
had made enough. Mummy was 
out shopping at the moment, so 


it seemed a 
a surprise, 
up himself. 

A little while later Mummy and 
Daddy came in together—sttaight 
into streams of chains hung chest- 
high across the room. 

Billy had certainly made a fine 
job of hanging the decorations—■ 
but he had placed them a few feet 
above his owti head'. 

“Well, this is very nice.” said 
Daddy. “ But do we have to walk 
on .our hands and knees until 
Twelfth Night?” 

However. It was only a few 
minutes’ work to hitch the chains 
up higher and then everyone 
agreed that Billy’s Christmas 
decorations were the best they had 
ever seen. 



Puppets three 

Three members of the Puppet Group of the Women’s Institute 
at lioohham, Surrey. The Group is in great demand locally, 
and is prepared for a very full Christmas programme. 



Jacko and Baby had been to town lo do their Christmas shopping. It had 
been wonderful fun but, olt so tiring. And then there ^vas the long walk 
home with all the parcels, which with every step seemed to get heavier and 
heavier. But they made it—or almost. They had just topped the hill 
above their home when Jacko tripped. And all the parcels shot out of his 
arms. Jacko watched everything sliding down the icy slope to the house. 
“ It’s a pity,” he said, “ that the whole journey wasn’t downhill. I need not 
have carried them then.” 


FIND THE PROVERBS 

^INE words are represented here^ 
Put them into their correct 
order and you will have two well- 
known proverbs. What are they? 

Ansner in eottimn 5 


good idea fo give her 
He would put them 



S/A'C THE SONG 
{-Jere is a game for a large 
party. The company should 
be divided into groups—any num¬ 
ber between six and 12 will do. 
The best way is to select as many 
leaders as you have groups, and 
ask the players to cluster round 
them. Then announce that you 
will call out a cryptic clue relating 
to a well-known song. The object 
is lo identify the song and sing the 
first verse of it. The first group to 
sing the correct song gains a 
point. Some suggestions for clues 
are given below. 

Man complains of tiring 
journey to meet bis girl. 
(T ip per ary.) 

A prompt reply is requested 
from a girl with a fiower-like 
name. (Daisy Dell.) 

Man considers that a fond 
glance is as good as a drink. 
(Drink to me only tyith thine 
eyes.) 

Cradle-song promises return of 
missing father. (Sweet and Low.) 

Enthusiastic selling of fruit 
(Cherry Ripe.) 

Two philanthropists walk in the 
snow. (Good King IVcnccsIas.) 

William is asked where he has 
been. (Billy Bpy.) 

Anxiety about someone out in a 
boat is finally relieved. (My 
Bonnie.) 
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FULL STOP 

T'he , sergeant had taken his 
recruits out on their first 
route march. After ten miles some 
of the men protested that they 
were too weary to carry on. 

“Three paces forward any man 
who thinks he can’t march any 
farther,” yelled the sergeant. The 
whole platoon stepped forward, 
save one little man. The sergeant 
strode up to him. 

“Well, Smith, you're a credit 
to the company—the only man 
ready to march on.” 

“March on!” cried Smith; “I 
hadn’t’ the strength to take the 
three paces forward.” 
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NOT WHAT THEY .SEEM 

J)o . Mermaid’s Purses hold 
money? 

Would a doctor treat you . for 
plumbago? 

How m.any guns has a Portuguese 
man-of-war? 

Is a . Miller’s Thumb an occupa¬ 
tional disease? 

Answer beiov/ 

EVEN WORSE 

^ QUEAKED Sam Squirrel: “/ 
think this is shocking; 

There were only three nuts in my 
.s tocking ! ” 

“You arc lucky,” sniffed old Mr. 
Mole, 

“In mine I found only a hole!” 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 
ON PAGE SIX 

1. Perfectly true. Their skin is not red but 
deep bronze or copper»coloured. 

As for being Indians, Christopher Columbus, 
on discovering them in North Aniericii, 
called them “ Indies,” merely because he 
thought he had reached India. 

2. Graphite, a soft black form of crystalline 
carbon. 

3. 64. 

4. Only the females bite. The males are quite 
harmless. 

5. In 1903, by the late Lord Baden»Powell. 

6. A wide skirting-board on the lower part of 
a wall. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

What am I? Library. 

Curtailed words. Peak, pea ; Peary, pear ; 
easel, ease ; damp, dam ; caper, cape 
Add a creature. Cat-kin, ram-shackle, fox¬ 
glove, kid-nap, ant-elope, bat-ten, bull-dozer 

ToX ‘'befo'r"ou LASTWEEK-SANSWEII 
He who hesi- 


leap; 

tatos is lost ' 

, . No, they are egg 
cases of skate and 
plaice; No, it is used 
in pencils; None, 
it is a species of jelly¬ 
fish ; No, it- is a 
small freshwaterfish 



Wlm 

■m()w\h 

ftuwl? 

Auntie Mary, of course. 
So why not give her 
something special this 
Christmas — like a tin of 
delicious Sharp’s toffees. 

She’ll probably let you 
have some of them, too! 
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